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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  NORTHEAST  BRAZIL 


1/ 


By  P . K.  Norris,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


EARLY  DIC7EL0P^1ENT 

Cotton  is  perhaps  indigenous  to  Northeast  Brazil.  The  earlier  set- 
tlers found  the  natives  groring  and  using  cotton.  In  a short  time  cotton 
production  Became  a source  of  revenue  on  the  la.rge  plantations,  nartipular- 
ly  in  the  region  around  Bahia,  Pernamhuco , and  Maranhao.  Cotton  exports 
as  earlv  as  1700  are  said  to  have  atracted  the  attentio':  of  the  Portuguese 
King,  who  sent  to  Brazil  several  natives  of  India  that  they  might  tea,ch 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  to  the  slaves  and  natives  of  the  colonies. 

While  cotton  was  an  item  of  income  on  many  of  the  earlv  plantations, 
it  did  not  Become  of  major  importance'  until  abcnut  186'2,  when,  due  to  the 
Civil  War  in  th.e  United  States,  American  cotton  was  cut  off  from  European 
spinners.  The  planters  of  the  Northeast  States  responded  to  the  demand  of 
European  spinners  and  increased  the  crop  far  Beyond  the  local  requirements. 
Annual  exports  during  and  immediately  follox’^ing  the  American  Civil  War  are 
said  to  have  reached  unusuallv  high  levels.  Following  the  close  of  the  War 
and  the  return  to  normal  production  in  tire  United  States,  the  Brazilian 
crop  declined  rapidly  and  in  a short-time  '"as  again  relativelv  unimportant . 
The-  freeing  of  the  sieves,  the  Breakdown  of  the  old  Brazilian  plantation 
svstein,  and  the  rise  of  the  ruBBer  industrv  in  the  Ams,zon  Valiev  contriButed 
to  a further  decline  in  cotton  production.  However,  following  the  decline 
of  the  nuBBer  industry,  early  in  the  present  century,  many  people  returned 
to  the  northeastern  area  and  Both  capital  and  laBor  were  again  employed  in 
cotton  production.  The  development  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  aBout 
this  time  stimulated  cotton  growing  and  was  responsible  in  part  for  the  re- 
newed interest.  Within  the  last  txvo  decades  Brazil  has  Become  Both  a cotton 
producing  and  consuming  country.  Recent  shifts,  ho-'>fever,  in  the  local  tex- 
tile industrv  from  the  Northeast  to  the  South  have  influenced  production 
and  are  changing  the  outlook  in  Northea.st  Brazil. 


PRODUCTION,  ACREAGE,  AND  YIELDS 

Production  in  the  Northeast  States  until  rccentl”  has  averaged 
(1924-25  to  1933-34)  about  437,700  Bales  per  vear  or  a,Bout  75  percent  of 
the  total  Brazilian  crop.  The  peak  production  of  the  Northeast  Stales 
during  the  last  20  years  was  the  1934—35  crop,  estimaled  at  738,000  Bales. 


1./  This  report  is  Based  upon  a field  invcstigali on  of  this  area  made  By 
the  author  in  1934.  For  a report  on  Cotton  Production  in  Soathern  Brazil, 
see  F.S.  63,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 
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This  re-nresents  an  increase  of  172,000  hales  over  the  -oreviCFUs  record  cror) 
of  566,000  hales  in  1934-25.  Annual  production  has  fluctuated  het^^een  this 
peak  and  the  low  cron  of  226,00'^  hales  in  1932-33.  (Table  1.)  \ 

The  average  annual  nroduction  for  the  five-vear  period  from  1914-15 
to  1918-19  was  appr oxima.tely  312,000  hales  or  almost  80  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  country.  Turing  the  five  vears  from  1919-20  to  192^-24,  the 
Northeast  States  harvested  about  72  percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop, 
while  during  the  next  two  five-year  periods  this  section  produced  only  about 
70  percent.  Since  1932-33  these  states  have  produced  a decreasing  percent- 
age of  the  total  Brazilian  crop.  This  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
grown  is  due  to  the  rapid  increa.ses  in  the  Southern  States  rather  than  to 
any  reduction  in  the  Northeast  States. 

Acreage,  like  production,  has  fluctuated  '^idelv  hut  the  average  over 
a period  of  years  has  shown  ver-'^  little  change.  (Table  l)  The  record 
acreage  was  1,583,000  acres  planted  in  1931-32,  while  the  low  point  was 
860,900  acres  in  1921-22.  Turing  the  period  for  which  data  are  available 
the  Northeast  States  have  planted,  on  an  average,  about  80  percent  of  the 
total.  Brazilian  cotton  acreage.  However,  this  region  has  partiaAlv  lost 
its  position  of  dominance  as  the  Southern  States  of  Brazil  have  expanded 
their  cotton  acreage  more  rapidly.  From  1824-25  to  1928-29  the  Northeast 
States  planted  on  an  av»rage  about  1,071,000  acres,  or  a little  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  co'untry’s  total  cotton  acreage.  The  1929-30  acreage  was 
almost  90  percent  of  the  total  cotton  area  of  Brazil.  Turing  the  five-year 
period  ended  1933-34,  the  average  cotton  acreage  of  the  Northeast  States, 
although  increased  to  1,358,000  acres,  was  onlv  73  percent  of  the  country's 
total  cotton  acreage.  Inoreases  in  the  Southern  States  have  occurred 
largely  -during  the  last  three  years  of  this  period  and  account  for  the  . 
recent  decline  in  the  proportion  of  acreage  of  the  Northeast  States  to 
the  total  acreage  ’of  the?  '^O’untry.  A large  part  of  the  Northeast  acreage  is 
tree  cotton  that  grows  for  five  to  fifteen  vears  after  planting.  For  this 
reason  annual  acreage  changes  are  not  as  great  as  in  an  area  where  all  is 
annual  cotton. 

According  to  the  data  available  for  both  acreage  and  production 
(1921-22  to  1933-34),  the  average  annual  yield  of  Northeast  Brazil  is  about 
178  pounds  per  acre.  This  is  compared  to  183  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
Southern  vStates  of  Brazil  and  an  average  of  181  pounds  for  the  entire 
country.  In  the  United  Sta.tes  the  average  yield  was  168  pounds.  While 
the  average  yield  of  Northeast  Brazil  appears  to  be  in  line  with  average 
yields  in  the  Southern  district,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  area  is 
subjer-t  to  wide  annual  fluctuations.  The  highest  annual  yield  was  240 
pounds  per  acre  reported  in  1924-25,  while  the  lowest  yield  was  92  pounds  | 

per  acre  daring  the  season  of  1932-33.  (Table  1.)  These  wide  variations 
are  due  primarily  to  the  periodical  droughts  common  throughout  much  of 
the  cotton  area  of  Northeast  Brazil. 
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Table  1 - Cotton  Production,  Acreage,  and  Yield,  Northeast  Brazil, 

1932-23  to  1933-34  1/ 


Year 

Product!  on 

Acreage 

Yield 

Bales  of  478  -nounds 

Acres 

Pounds  uer  acre 

1922-23. . . 

391 , 031 

1,069,417 

175 

1923-24. . . 

404,092 

1,087,929 

178 

1924-25. . . 

566,484 

1,127,502 

240 

1925-26. . . 

482,751 

1,008,538 

229 

1926-27. . . 

430,689 

911,399 

226 

1927-28, . . 

435,267 

1,121,536 

186 

1928-29. , . 

400,452 

1,187,489 

161 

1929-30. . . 

530,511 

1,306,222 

194 

1930-31. . . 

387,728 

1,368,689 

135 

1931-32. . . 

448,913 

1,582,979 

136 

1932-33. . . 

225,990 

1,177,564 

92 

1933-34. , . 

447 , 543 

1,406,320 

152 

1934-35. . . 

722,260 

1/  Acreage  and  yield  for  1934-35  not  available, 

Conroiled  from  official  estimates  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Hio  de  Janeiro, 


Brazil . 


COTTON- GROWING  AREA 

The  area  referred  to  as  Northea,st  Bra.zil  includes  the  states  of 
Espirito  Santo,  Bahia,  Sergiue,  Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  Parahvba,  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  Ceara.,  Piauhy,  Maranhao,  and  Para.  These  states  form  the  extreme 
northeastern  loortion  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  The  states  of  Esuirito  Santo 
and  Para  are  relatively  unimuortaut  in  cotton  production.  The  total  area  of 
the  eleven  states  is  estimated  at  1,133,253  square  miles,  or  an  area  four 
times  the  size  of  Texas.  Much  of  this  vast  region  is  forest,  jungle,  desert, 
and  waste  land,  uninhahited  and  ■ora.cticall''’’  uninhabitable.  While  the  area, 
is  enormous,  only  a small  uercentage  of  it  can,  In^  the  rust  liberal  estima.tes, 
be  classed  as  lootentia.l  cotton  land.  The  ta.sk  of  clearing  the  laud,  devel- 
oping the  transuortati on  facilities,  preparing  the  soil,  ulanting  and  cul- 
tivating a cron  over  this  large  area  is  one  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
present  generation.  The  cultivation  of  any  considerable  nart  of  this  va.st 
area  will  require  labor  far  in  excess  of  the  present  supuly.  (Table  2.) 

A liberal  estimate  of  the  land  under  cultivation  will  not  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  total  area.  This  includes  the  land  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses as  well  as  that  actually  und.er  crops.  As  loreviouslv  stated,  the 
cotton  area  at  uresent  is  equal  to  a.bout  1,406,320  acres.  Erom  the  stand- 
point of  available  land,  cotton  could  no  doubt  be  extended  considerably  in 
the  Northeast  States,  but  the  extension  will  deuend  upon  factors  other  than 
availa,ble  land. 


FIGURE  I.-  COTTON  PRODUCTION,  ACREAGE,  AND  YIELQ,  NORTH- 
EAST BRAZIL,  1922-23  TO  1933-34, 


This  section  of  Brazil  was,  until  very  recently,  the 

CHIEF  COTTON  GROWING  AREA  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
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'The  erea  ef  Northeast  Brazi],  Tanr'  "be  divide!  into 

three  districts.  The  first  is  the  narrov  coastrl  ciain  ranf^ini:  from  10 
to  50  miles  in  V7idth  and  extending  the  fall  length  of  the  coast.  Back  of 

the  coastal  plain  is  a second'  district  which  includes  the  foothills  aud  a 

low  coastal  mcontain.-range , This  district,  while  not  so  well  watered  as 
the  coastal  area,  produces  fair  crops  dui’ing  the  vears  of  normal  rainfall 
distrihuti on.  The  tnird  district  is  a high  arid  and  seini-arid  lolateau  l^^'ing 
hack  of  the  coastal  monantains.  This  third-  district  is  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Great  Brazilian  Plateau  which  extend..s  into  Southern  Brazil.  -The  ' 
western  and  southern  uortions  of  the  states  from  Ceara  to  Bahia,  are  within 
this  third  district.  Much  of  the  clateau  is  broken  hv  low  hills.  Because 
of  the  light  rainfall  over  most  of  it,  the  vegetation  is  rather  Scant  and 

the  ccnantry  is  ooen.  Much  of  this  area  resemhles  the  arid  section  of  the 

western  United  States. 

While  a part  of  the  Northeast  States  is  in  the  Amazon  "basin,  this 
area  grows  verv  little  cotton.  In  the  state  of  Para  cotton  is  grown  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  Amazon  'Valley,  "but  it  is  of  little  iirnortance  and,  until 
the  population  in'^reases  and  the  •'onf avorahle  natural  factors  are  overcome, 
will  remain  r elativelv 'onimnortant . 


Ta"ble  2 - Area,  Cotton  a.creage,  Population,  and  Pensity  of 
population  of  Northeast  Brazil 


State 

Area 

Cotton 

Acreage 

1933-34 

Population 
' 1930 

Pensit''^  of 
poculation 

Square 

miles 

1 , 000 
acres 

Persons  per 
saua.ro  mile 

Esmirito  Santo 

17,2^2 

744,695 

4,43.2,379 

572,922 

1,266,046 

3,146,678 

1,464,800 

818.645 

43.17 

Bahia 

204,395 
8,321 
11,0.31 
38  322 

74.1 

123.6 
164.8 

155.6 

370 . 6 
247.1 

21.69 

68.85 

114.77 

82.11 

67.84 

40.45 

Scrffiue 

Pernamhuco 

Pa.rahvha 

21,591 

20,236 

Rio  Gra,nde  do  Norte. 

Ceara 

57 , 371 

74.1 

1,739,062 

50.31 

Pia-'uhy 

94,819 

42.0 

887,055 

9.36 

Mara.rdiao 

133,674 

82.'^ 

1,242,399 

9.29 

Para 

526,241 

61. -3 

1,616,403 

3.07 

Total 

1,133,253 

1,406.3 

17,931,084 

15.82 

Compiled  from  official  Brazilian  scarcos. 


CLIMATS 

The  oiimatic  conditions  of  Northeast  Brazil  are  rather  unusual,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  rainfall.  It  is  the  general  imercssion  tha.t, 
"because  this  area  is  so  near  the  equator,  the  rains  are  heavv  and.  that 
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the  country  is  completely  covered  with  heavy  forests  and  jungles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  large  areas  hetween  Baiiia  and  Ceara  that  re- 
ceive very  little  rain.  The  na.tive  vegetation  resemhles  the  desert 
vegetation  of  Hew  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Rainfall  along  the  coastal  nlains 
may  he  as  much  as  60  inches  or  more  annually,  while  at  points  in  the 
interior  plateau  it  may  he  almost  nothing.  Not  only  is  the  rainfall  light 
"but  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  has  an  imnortant  hearing  unon  the  uro- 
duction  of  crons.  The  desert  area  of  Northeast  Brazil  receives  most  of  its 
meager  rainfall  from  January  to  June.  After  June  or  J‘'uly,  as  a rule,  very 
little  rain  falls  in  the  interior.  This  area  is  subject  to  long  periods 
of  extremelv  dry  weather  accomuanied  hv  intense  heat.  During  these  periods 
the  people  of  the  area  are  forced  to  move  to  the  coastal,  -plains,  returning 
again  as  soon  as  it  rains. 

This  extremelv  drv  weather  over  a large  part  of  Northeast  Brazil 
is  explained  hv  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds  blowing  across  the  Atlantic 
in  a northwesterlv  direction  lose  much  of  their  moisture  when  they  strike 
the  coastal  mo^ontains  before  rea.ching  the  central  -plateau.  The  trade 
winds  from  the  North  and  northeast  strike  the  extreme  n'^rth  coast  of 
Brazil  and,  because  there  are  no  mountains  in  this  area,  carrv  the  mois- 
ture much  farther  inland.  This  accounts  for  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
Amazon  Valley  and  the  coast  west  of  Piauhv,  while  the  area  back  ^f  the 
coastal  mountains  is  a semi-desert. 

It  aio-pears  that  the  annual  rainfall  over  much  of  the  interior 
ranges  from  35  to  as  low  as  6 inches.  Bair  cro-ps  of  cotton  in  this  a.rea 
are  grown  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  as  low  as  18  inches  if  -pro-perly 
distributed  throughout  the  growing  sea.son.  Normally,  about  90  -percent 
of  the  precipitation  occ-urs  from  Januarv  to  July  with  about  ha.lf  of  the 
total  in  March,  April,  a.nd  May.  Very  little  rain  is  to  be  expected  from 
Aug’ast  to  November  and  about  10  -percent  of  the  total  during  December. 

In  seasons  of  poor  distribution  of  rainfall  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  often  receive  90  percent  or  more  of  the  annual  total.  (See 
table  3.)  This  distribution  results  in  a verv  low  yield.  Five  of  the 
last  ten  years  haye  been  short-cro-p  ■''■ears  due  to  poor  distribution  or 
light  rainfall.  (See  table  4.) 


northeast  States 
OF  Brazil 


U.S. DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  Z9I73 


1 RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE 

2 PARAHYBA 

3 PERNAMBUCO 

4 ALAGOAS 

5 SERGIPE 

6 ESPIRITO  SANTO 


AOO  MILES 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2.-  These  eleven  States  form  the  extreme  northeast 
SECTION  OF  the  COUNTRY.  ThEY  HAVE  A TOTAL  AREA  OF  1,133,253 
SQUARE  MILES. 
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Tatle  3 - Rainfall:  Annual  average  aUid  montalv  distrilution 

in  Rortheast  Bra.zil 


Month 

Average  , 

Rainfall 

Tistribution  in 
, o / 

(Tood  sea,sons 

ristriDution  in, 
2 

Tooor  seasons  — ' 

J anuan  Y 3 / 

Inches 

3.9 

I nche  5 
3.5 

Inches 

6.5 

February  3/ 

5.3 

4.5 

10.5 

March  3/ 

6.4 

6.5 

12.0 

April  3/ 

5.3 

7.5 

— 

May 

3.0 

4.5 

— 

June 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Jul-'’’ 

1.1 

1.5 

— 

Augist 

.8 

— 

— 

September 

.4 

— 

— 

October 

1.0 

— 

— 

November 

1.-9 

— 

— 

December 

2.4 

3.0 

— 

Total 

33.5 

33.5 

33.5 

1^/  Ten  stations  in  the  c^tton-f;roring  area,  of  the  Northeast. 

^ Based  on  urivate  reuorts  a.nd  records  of  cotton  planters  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Rorte,  chtadned  by  the  author. 
3/  Months  in  which  cotton  is  planted. 


Table  4 - Rainfall:  Annual  vrria.tions  a.t  selected  points  in 

the  interior  of  llortheast  Brazil  i/ 


Year 

Inches  of  Rainfall 

1925 

25. 8 

1925 

22.  6 

1927 

17.  6 

1928 

11.7 

1929 

19.0 

1930 

9.5 

1931 

8.9 

19.32 

5 . 9 

1933 

11.1 

1934 

21.8 

Average : 15.4 


_l/  From  private  reports  and  records  of  cotton  planters. 
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FIGURE  3.-  MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL. 


The  monthly  distribut 

IS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE 
Brazil.  With  an  annual 

GOOD  DISTRIBUTION  FROM 
MAY  EXPECT  A FAIR  CROP. 
MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION,  H 
SHORT  CROP. 


ION  AS  WELL  AS  THE  ANNUAL  TOTAL 
TO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  NORTHEAST 
RAINFALL  OF  18  TO  40  INCHES  AND 
PLANTING  TIME  TO  JuLY,  GROWERS 
This  annual  rainfall  with  poor 

OWEVER,  WOULD  RESULT  IN  A VERY 
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Temperatures  are  ejcceedingly  high  throughout  Northeast  Brazil,  and 
for  that  reason  rainfall  is  less  effective  than  in  areas  of  low  temperature 
Along  the  eastern  coast  'high  temperatures  are  accompanied  hv  high  humidity 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  trade  winds,  it  would  he  verv  unpleasant.  P-aring 
the  rainy  season  the  interior  plateau  is, coraparativelv  cool  hut  during  the 
dry  seasons  the  temperatures  ape . extremelv  high.  (Table  5.) 


Table  5.-  Temperatures:  Normal  annual,  maximum,  and ' minimum, 

. • , at  selected  stations  in  the.  cotton-growing  area  of 

Northeast  Brazil 


’•  station’ Location 

Average 

Annual 

Average 

Maximum 

Average 

Minimum 

Op. 

'Op. 

Para.  

78.4 

87.4 

■7i-.8- 

Maranhao 

79.7 

85.6 

74’.'8 

81.1 

89.8 

' ■ ' 75.' 0 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte. . . 

78.8 

87.8 

66.4''  "■ 

P ar  ah  vb  a 

77.4 

■ 85.3 

' 70.0  ' 

Pernambuco 

70.9 

81.7 

63.1 

Compiled  from  official  Brazilian  saarces. 


SOIL 

The  soil  of  Northeast  Brazil  ranges  from  a light  sand  to  a heavy 
cla-'r.  Over  much  of  the  dry  plateau  of  the  interior  a coa.rse  sandy  or 
gravell''’’  soil  is  common.  The  coastccl  plain  soils  are  lo.rgely  sandy 
loams,  and  clay  soil,s.  The -interior  plateau  soils,  with  the  exception 
of  the  grayell"'’'  soils,  are  relativelv  fertile  and  wnen- watered  produce 
good  crops.  The  soils  of  most  of  the  river  valleys'  are-'  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion. The  soils  of  the  coastal  plain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  oldest  fanming  area  of  Brazil,  are  the  most  productive . This  is  due, 
however,  more  to  rainfall  , than  to  soil  fertility.  L*  r. ' u’  ■ 

In  parts  of  the, inter! or  plateau  the. rock  is  so  near  the' surface 
that  the  cultivation  of  crops  is  iirnTracticahle , Much  of  this  area  pro- 
duces very  little  gra.ss,  and  is  of  little  value  as  grazing  land.  Where 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  rains  more  reg^rlar,  the  area,  supports  large 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  better  soils  of  the  interior  are 
foiund  along  the  rivers  and  creeks.  These  soils  range  from  a sandy  ?.oam 
to  a heavv  clay  loam,  and  on  this  t’-.rpe  of  soil  the  bulk  of  the  tree  cot- 
ton of  Northeast  Brazil  is  grown. 
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COMPETITIVE  ENTSEP RISES 

Over  most  of  Northeast  Brazil  the  com-octition  hetween  cotton  and 
other  crops  is  for  labor  rather  than  land.  If  cotton  were  not  grown,  no 
cash  crop  would  he  produced. 

Ihen  the  rahher  industry  of  the  Amazon  Valley  began  to  decline, 
hundreds  of  people  left  the  rubber  districts  and  settled  in  Northeast 
Brazil.  These  neo-ole  took  un  the  production  of  cotton  as  a cash  crop  and 
its  development  has  been  largelv  due  to  their  efforts.  Livestock  raising 
is  an  important  occu-oation  of  the  interior.  This  interior  coimtry  pro- 
duces large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheen,  and  goats.  Along  the  coastal  plain, 
where  the  po-pulation  is  more  dense,  such  crops  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
citrus  fruits  arc  grown.  The  state  of  Bahia  produces  the  bulk  of  the 
Brazilian  tobacco  ^rop,  while  Pernembuco,  Alagoas,  and  some  of  the  other 
Northeast  States  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar.  In  addition  to  tobacco, 
the  state  of  Bahia,  nroduces  most  of  the  cocoa  crop.  In  Ceara,  and  the 
states  west  of  Ceara  the  -oroduction  of  Garnauba  wax  is  an  imnortant  in- 
dustrv.  This  wax  is  gathered  from  a palm  tree  which  is  grown  wild  and 
requires  little  or  no  cultivation.  This  axea  also  yields  large  quantities 
of  Brazil  nuts  and  other  semi-wild  crops.  Coffee  is  grown  in  ever^'-  state 
of  Northeast  Brazil  but  the  total  is  equal  to  only  about  ten  to  fifteen 
percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  production.  Espirito  Santo  is  perhaps 
the  leading  coffee-growing  state  of  this  area. 

LABCR  SUPPLY 

The  population  of  Northeast  Brazil  is  estimated  at  17,931,084. 

The  heaviest  pop-olated  area,  is  the  coastal  plain,  where  in  some  sections 
the  population  is  very  dense.  Estimates  indicate  that  the  heaviest  popu- 
lated rural  section  of  Brazil  is  the  coastal  plain  between  Pernambuco  and 
Natal.  The  people  of  this  section,  while  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  also 
engaged  as  laborers  in  the  cotton  spinning  mills.  They  produce  a part  of 
their  own  food  but  to  a large  extent  depend  upon  their  labor-  in  the  mills 
for  their  cash  income.  Because  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
several  of  the  larger  sugar  plantations  along  the  coast  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  pa.st  wage  levels.  And  as  a result,  a n-umber  of  laborers  are 
now  leaving  the  sugar  plantation  and  taking  up  cotton  production.  In  other 
sections  of  the  coast  the  growing  of  sugar  on  the  larger  plantcotions  is 
being  replaced  to  some  extent  by  cotton. 

The  population  of  the  interior  is  rather  scant.  There  are  few 
cities  of  any  importance.  The  people  find  a peculiar  fascination  in  this 
semi-desert  region  and  even  thcugh  tnev  are  sometimes  forced  b^r  long  dry 
periods  and  crop  failure  to  migra.te  to  the  coast,  the:'’-  return  a.s  soon  as 
rains  have  fallen.  These  people  produce  thei-r  own  food  in  a,ddition  to 
cotton.  Permanent  agriculture,  however,  is  ra.ther  difficult  -under  con- 
ditions prevailing  over  most  of  the  interior  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
perennial  t'wje  of  cotton  grown,  it  is  possible  that  this  district  would 
be  of  ver-'’’  little  value  other  than  for  grazing. 
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The  -people  are  of  Portuguese  anh  native  Indian  stock,  while  along 
the  coast,  nauticolarly  in  the  state- of  B.aliia,  the  descendents  of  the  early 
slaves  are  common.  As  a rule,  the  people  of  Northeast  Brazil  may  he  said 
to  hp  a mixture  of  the  three  races,  the  white,  the  negro,  and  the  Indian, 

TvAle  the  climote  is,  on  the  whole,  not  conducive  to  work,  the  average  native 
msuces  little  effort  .to  overcome  this  natural  handicap.  The  average  agricultur- 
al laborer  is  inclined  to  exert  little  more  than  the  effort  required  to  meet 
his  limited  wants. 


PRODUCTIVE  CREDIT 

The  production  of  -perenni.al  cotton  requires  very  little  capital. 

The  avera.ge  , farmer  ha.s  only  a few  acres,  usually  planted  on  the  lowlands, 
along  the  creek  vallevs.  Because  this  cotton  stands  from  5 to  15  years, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reulant  each  season.  Ahou.t  the  only  expense  required 
to  -oroduce  it  is  la.hor.  Once  it  is  established,  it  recuires  very  little 
cultivation. 

In  sections  of  the  Northea.st  the  cotton  ginner  or  buyer  ma.kes  small 
advances  to  growers.  In  recent  years,  with  the  export  demand  increasing, 
this  -practice  has  become  more  comjoon  b'at  as  a rale  there  is  but  little  or- 
ganized effort  to  su-ppl'''  credit  to  growers.  Most  growers  ha\’"e  verv  little 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  security  for  such  loans. 


TEE  QUALITY  op  THE  CROP 

The  cotton  of  Northeast  Brazil  is  of  tvro  types:  the  perennia.1  or 

tree  cotton,  and  the  upland.  Much  of  the  tree  cotton,  however,  is  badly 
mixed  with  the  annual  varieties.  Originally  the  tre®  cotton  was  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  staple,  often  averaging  as  much  as  1-1/4  inches  in  length. 
Wlxere  this  cotton  is  free  from  mixture,  the  stapl.e  is  a-boat  7/8  to  1-1/4 
inches  in  length.  (See  ta.ble  6.) 

The  annual  cottons,  originally  from  American  upland  seed,  are  grown 
along  tne  coast  and  are  always  referred  to  as  "Matta"  cotton  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  tree  cottons.  In  the  area,  bctiveen  the  coast  and  the  interior 
plateau,  especially  in  the  regions  of  the  heavier  rainfall,  some  annual  cot- 
ton  is  grown,  but  the  tree  cotton  is  the  predominating  variety.  It  is  in 
the  anea  in  which  both  the  upland  and  the  tree  cottons  are  grown  tha.t  the 
greatest  mixtures  occur.  Eew  Brazilian  formers  realize  the  importance  of 
pure  varieties  and  often  plant  the  annual  cotton  in  fields  of  tree  cotton. 
This  not  only  prod,uces  a crop  of  mixed  staple  but  also  results  in  the  de- 
terioration of  both  varieties  by  crossing.  In  many  parts  of  Northeast 
Brazil  the  once  well-known  varieties  of  tree  cotton  have  been  practically 
elimino.ted  bv  this  method  of  mixture  and  crossing.  The  cotton  grown  along 
the  coast  usually  averages  about  7/8  to  one  inch  in  staple.  Much  of  this 
cotton  was  originall-'.’’  used  bv  local  mills,  leaving  the  tree  cotton  for  ex- 
port. In  recent  years,  however,  a part  of  the  upland  crop,  as  well  as  the 
tree  cotton  varieties,  ha,s  been  exported. 
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Table  6 - Cotton:  Estirantod  production  by  states  and  staple 

length,  Northeast  Br,..zil,  1932-23 


States 

Less 

than 

7/8 

inch 

'7Jq 

to 

1-3/32 

inches 

lnchoa:jot,.i 
and  : 

longer : 

Less 

than 

7/8 

inch 

7/3 

to 

1-3/32 

incho  s 

1-1/8' ' 
ixacjics 
and 

loii£  or 

Total 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 

bales 

1,000:1,000 
bales  : b,alos 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

C 0 jX  U 

Rnrp  

8.1 

,2:  8.3 

97.1 

2.9 

100 . 0 

Maranliao 

1.5 

19.9 

14.0:  35.4 

4.2 

56.3 

39.5 

100.0 

Piauhy 

.1 

6.7 

.3:  7.1 

1.1 

95.1 

3.8 

100.0 

De.nT 

.3 

5.2 

8.3:  1 .3 . 8 

2.5 

37.^ 

oO.l 

100.0 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte.. 

.3 

3.0 

22.1:  25,4 

1.4 

11.7 

36.9 

100.  c 

R.-'.r  ahyba 

3,2 

18.3 

19.5:  41.5 

7.7 

45 . 4 

46.9 

100.0 

Pernambuco 

.3 

31.1 

10.1:  41.5 

.8 

74.8 

24.4 

100.0 

0 ,"13  •••••••••••••• 

.3 

28.3 

— : 28.6 

.9 

99.1 

-- 

100.0 

••••••««•••••• 

• 1.2 

7.1 

--:  8.3 

14.3 

80.7 

— 

100.0 

S0.ll.X0. 

1.5 

14.8 

— : 15.1 

8.2 

91.8 

— 

100.0 

n?O~b0!l. 

8~.5 

143.0 

74.5:226.0 

3.8 

63.2 

53.0 

100.0 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics.  Based  on  an  official  corap ilat ion  of 
staple  lengths  for  the  Brazilian  crop,  published  in  '’Economic  .i.3pects  of 
Brazilian  Cultivation"  by  J.  M,  LeLyra,  1933.  Publication  j^‘4  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Statistics,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Millimeter  lengths  vrere  converted 
to  inches  on  the  assuraption  that  25  vm,  and  less  equals  7/8-inch  and  shorter; 
23  to  29  mm.  equals  7/8-inch  to  1-3/32  inches;  and  50rfira.  and  longer  equals 
1-1/8  inches  and  longer.  These  conversions  are  made  r/itli  the  knowledge 
that  differences  in  class i3.ig  and  in  the  collection  of  this  information  nay 
affect  the  coraparability  of  these  lengths  v/ith  siriilar  lengths  of  American 
cotton  classed  on  Official  Standards,  but  a comparison  of  staple  length 
designations  for  actual  samples  received  from  Brazil  and  classed  by  quali- 
fied ^ovornmont  classers  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  these  conver- 
sions are  approxiraately  accurate. 

The  grade  of  Brazilian  cotton  is  lov?,  due  largely  to  the  raetliod  of 
picking  and  handling,.  In  addition  to  being  poorly  T)ichod,  it  is  usually 
ginv-ed  in  a plant  ’.'here  no  cleanirq;-  machinery  is  used.  The  cotton  gins  of 
Northeast  Brazil  are  generally  small,  old,  and  in  poor  repair.  The  plants 
consist  in  the  main  of  ono-st.aiid  gins,  usually  of  about  50  s.avs.  Most 
gins ,hor7Gver , are  equipped  mith  a small  press  v/horc  the  lint  is  pressed 
into  bales  neig.hting  about  200  pounds, 

Tho  cotton  ginnor  is  usually  the  primary  buyer,  buying,  in  the  seed 
and  ginning  all  cotton  to-^cther  irrespective  of  quality.  After  tho  cotton 
has  boon  ginned,  it  is  usually  sold  to  larger  m.orchs.nts  i:ho  send  it  to  tho 
coast.  At  the  seaport  the  country  blaes  are  broken  and  repressed  into  euii- 
form  high  density  bales.  Becmisc  so  much  of  the  Northc;;.,ot  cotton  is  badly 
mixed,  an  effort  is  often  made  at  tho  time  the  cotton  is  compressed  to 
separate  the  broken  bales  into  the  tuo  types  of  cotton.  The  method  used 
is  based  upon  the  theory  that  a trained  nan  can  detect  a slight  color 
difference  between  the  two  types.  The  open  b'vle  is  spread  out  -aid  the 
men  separate  the  lint.  This  mot,hod,  of  course,  is  very  crude  and  is  billy 
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approximte,  but  it  eliminates  a throat  deal  of  the  mixtures  and  is  said  to 
improve  its  value*  It  is  not  iincommon,  ho’7ovur,  for  European  spinners  to 
report  as  much  as  30  percent  ^.^astc  in  some  Eorthe  .st  Brazilian  cotton. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  has  boon  a factor  in  the  increased  use  of  Southern 
Brazilian  cotton  over  Nortneast  cottons  by  the  Southern  textile  industry. 

Th^DLI'3G  AIJ)  InRivETnNia  IIETI’;CDS 

Tjie  cotton  ginners  buy  from  the  growers.  In  r.ost  cases,  the^"  are 
small  operators  who  are  unable  to  finance  large  deals  and  are,  therefore, 
often  associated  v/itn  exporters  and  larger  merchants.  In  a few  places  the 
exporters  are  becoming  interested  in  the  construction  of  modem,  up-to-date 
ginning  plants  and  are  buying  direct  from,  the  grov.'ers.  The  production  of 
cotton  along  the  coast  reapxires  more  capital,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  read- 
ily obtainable.  In  the  interior  the  lack  of  production  credit  is  no  doubt 
a limiting  factor  in  cotton  production.  Many  farmers  of  this  area  would 
grow  cotton  if  credit  v/ere  available. 

Most  of  the  Northeast  Brazilian,  cotroii  is  sold  under  a local  trade 
name,  which  is  usually  the  variety  name  or  the  name  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  grown.  Such  cottons  as  ’’Moco,”  "Serido,"  and  ’’Matta"  aim  examples  of 
local  tmrms.  ”Mocc"  is  a variety  name,  while  "Serido”  refers  to  the  dis- 
trict from  which  the  cotton  comes.  Both  are  tree  cottons.  ’’Matta"  is  a 
name  applied  to  the  upland  cotton  grown  along  the.  coast. 

The  Brazilian  Government,  through  its  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  has 
established  nine  grades  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  cotton  grov/n  within 
the  country.  Of  these,  physical  standards  for  five  grades  have  been  promul- 
gated and  four  are  descriptive,  while  these  grades  are  not  exactly  compar- 
able to  American  standards,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  No.  5 of  the 
Brazilian  staiidard  corresponds  roughly  to  No.  7 of  the  ihaarican  standard; 
that  is,  Brazilian  middling  is  usually  of  the  same  grade  as  .hnerican  low 
middling.  The  staple  length  of  Brazilian  cotton  is  exrprossed  in  millimeters. 

■TRiLdSPORTATION 


Transportation  facilities  of  the  Northeast  States  are,  on  the  ^'hole, 
poor.  The  few  miles  of  railroads  in  this  area  extend  back  but  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  seacoast  tov.'ns.  In  addition  to  being  iiiadequato,  the  railroad 
oquipmont  is  in  a dilapidated  condition.  There  are  but  a few  lines  of  stand- 
ard guug;e  road  in  the  out  ire  rroa.  The  road  bods  arc-  poor  and  unkept  and 
the  service  slow  and  cnepensive. 

During  tho  wet  season  a few  of  the  rivers  arc  open  to  small  boats, 

Tho  extremely  low  rciin:''all  prcvailiixg,  in  the  interior  makas  it  impossible 
to  use  rivwr  transport  .tion  trroug].iout  tho  year.  Coa.stwiso  boat  service 
is  maintained  between  tho  rorthem  ports. 
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Hi£;hv7ays  are  few  and  usually  unimproved,  ’ri'ith  two  or  throe  c:ccop- 
tions,  thero  are  no  paved  highways  in  Northeast  Brazil.  During  i/'et  seasons, 
the  highvfays  are  practically  impassable,  but  during  dr;,'-  seasons  they  are  in 
constant  use.  Motor  truck  and  bus  transporation  is  becoming  more  conuaon. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  development  of 
Northeast  Brazil.  Many  farmers  of  the  interior  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  primitive  ox  cart  or  ruule  pack  train  for  the  transportation  of  their 
crops  to  market.  In  recent  years,  as  a drought  relief  measure,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  built  something  like  4,000  miles  of  dirt  hi£hways  in  the  North- 
east States,  but  v;hen  the  size  of  this  area  is  considered,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  still  large  sections  long  distances  from  highv/ays  and  rail- 
roads. In  much  of  the  urea  the  people  are  still  dependent  upon  the  slow 
native  ox  cart. 

CCNSmtPTION  iUTD  EXPORTS 

The  oldest  spinning  and  weaving  establislmients  of  Brazil  are  located 
in  Northeast  Brazil.  At  present  about  72  cotton  ruills  operate  505,991 
spindles  and  employ  approximately  39,658  people  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  These  plants  are  located  along  the  coast,  principal.ly  in  the 
states  of  Pernambuco,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Ceara.  In  recent  years,  hov;- 
ever,  the  output  of  the  Southern  Brazilian  mills  has  surnassod  that  of  the 
mills  of  the  Northeast.  The  total  cotton  consvmpt ion  of  Brazil  during 
the  last  three  years  for  which  data  are  available  (1930  to  1932)  averages 
about  420,000  bales  per  year,  of  which  approximately  120,000  bales  were 
consumed  in  the  Northeast  States. 

Exports  from  Northeast  Brazil,  v;ith  the  exception  of  1929  and  1930, 
have  not  excooded  100,000  bales  in  any  year  during  the  decade  enPed  1933. 
(Table  7.)  While  no  data  for  1934  are  available,  it  is  ostimatod  that 
1934  exports  '.vere  at  loast  cfiual  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  tlio  .p.--.  ’ious 
record  of  200,000  bales  in  1929*  Th.-  textile  industry  of  rn  Brazil 

for  several  years  used  largjed  amounts  of  Northeast  cotton,  but  '.rith  the 
recent  inprovomont  of  '.quality  of  the  Soutliorn  crop,  thv>se  mills  are  likely 
to  take  loss  Northeast  cotton,  A large  psrcenta(  e o"'  the  Noriheast  crop 
.nay,  thoroforo,  be  exported.  The  present  exports  are  largel:/'  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  coatinoi.t  of  Europe, 
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T-illG  7 - Cotton:  E^iports  and  consumption,  Northeast  Brazil, 

1923  to  1933 


Calendar  year  ' Exports  ‘ Consumption 


: Bales  of  j^8  pounds : Bales  of  478  pounds 

1923 : 63,051  : 

1924.. .. : 25,592  : 

1925 : 94,885  : 

1925.. .... 74,720  : 

1927.. .. : 49,976 

1C^2^ : .46,133  : 

1929  ; 207,356  : 

1930  : 139,983  : 108,583 

1951 : 95,377  : 125,725 

1932  : 2,37b  : 117,608 

1933  : 45,087  : 


Compiled  from  official  Brazilian  sources. 

COTTON  PESTS 

I'ith  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  boll  weevil.  Northeast  Brazil  has 
about  all  the  common  cotton  insects.  So  far  as  is  knov/n,  the  Mexican  boll 
weevil  has  not  invaded  the  Brazilia:i  cotton  b.  It , alt’iouyh  the  pink  boll 
worm,  the  boll  v/orm,  and  several  other  destructive  insects  are  widespread. 
Over  lar£e  areas  of  the  iiiterior  plateau,  £rasshoppers  arc  also  a menace 
to  crops.  Cottoji  and  other  crops  are  often  daraa£ed  or  completely  destroyed 
by  prasshoppers . 

hhile  no  reliable  data  as  to  insect  pests  are  available,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  pink  boll  worm  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  cotton  insects 
of  the  country.  The  treatment  of  the  plaint ing  scod  v/itli  chomicals  or  the 
exposing  of  the  seed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  for  several 
hours  is  a common  practice  for  the  control  of  pink  boll  worm,  './hon  properly 
carriod  out,  either  of  t^mso  treatments  gives  a fair  degree  of  protection, 
but  often,  due  to  the  raanner  in  which  the  troatnent  is  porforraod,  it  is 
practically  worthless. 

Thu  coiemon  boll  worm  does  a great  deal  of  damaf.c  in  the  humid  coastal 
plain  aroa.  The  dama/'o  in  th.is  orea  is  iiig;Ii,  cspcci-ally  if  the  fall  rains 
are  heavy.  A.a  a rule,  however,  the  boll  v;orm  do.  s littlo  damage  in  the 
dry  interior  plateau . 

The  semi-arid  interior  plateau  affords  an  iacal  brooding  ground  for 
grasshoppers.  While  th-.  dai'iago  may  not  bo  widespread,  those  insects  are 
prosent  some'wherc  in  the  interior  over;''  season  and  are  very  destructive  in 
such  --iroas. 

The  most  conraon  cotton  plant  disoasos  are  also  presont  in  the  North- 
east cotton  bolt,  while  sometimes  serious,  they  arc  as  a rule  not  as 
destructive  or  as  v/idespread  as  the  insect  pests. 
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The  aboonco  of  frost  and  frcoziiig  ^'xather,  the  coiitinuouo  ^ror^th  of 
the  cotton  plant,  especially  the  tree  cotton,  create  a condition  favorable 
for  all  kinds  of  cotton  insects  and  diseases.  These  conditions  also  render 
control  measures  extremely  difficult  once  the  pest  becomes  established.  ( 

The  daraape  from  insects  and  disease  nay  be  expected  to  increase  as  the 
area  of  cotton  is  increased. 

GOYEi-mmm  aid  to  cotton  froductioI'I 

Considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  promote  con- 
struction of  irrigation  projects  in  Northeast  Brazil  has  been  made.  vV'hile 
some  15  or  20  Government  projects  have  been  outlined,  onl^/-  three  or  four 
have  been  undertaken,  and  the  area  served  by  these  is  relatively  small. 

Should  the  Government  complete  its  irrigation  projects,  particularly  those 
in  the  states  of  Ceara  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  this  section  of  Brazil  uill 
become  more  productive  both  from  the  standpoint  of  food  crops  and  cotton  . 

The  possibility  for  expansion  and  completion  of  these  Governraent  projects, 
while  not  assured,  is  bri;; liter  at  the  present  time  than  for  several  years 
past . 


As  temporary  relief  measures,  the  Govermnent  has  spent  large  sur.is 
of  money  in  tl..c  contructions  of  highways  and  small  reservoirs  in  the  interi- 
or. During,  the  periods  of  extreme  drought,  it  is  often  necessary  to  extend 
relief  to  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is  estime.ted  that  at  one  time  a 
million  people  wore  dependent  upon  this  tj-pe  of  relief.  However,  as  long; 
as  the  Governr:ient  depends  upon  this  relief  labor  for  the  completion  of  its 
irrigation  projects,  real  progress  will  bo  slov:.  The  expenditure  of  large 
suras  as  temporary  or  emergency  relief  measures  has  boon  of  little  value  in 
the  completion  of  the  irrigation  prot.ram. 

The  most  important  influence  this  typo  of  relief  has  had  on  cotton 
production  is  that  it  has  enabled  hundreds  of  f arm.  rs  to  remain  ixi  the  area 
during  the  drought.  As  soon  as  rains  come,  the  relief  v/ork  is  discontinued 
and  they  rctuxii  to  their  farms. 

The  Fed.  ral  Government  has  in  rcce.'it  years  taken  a special  interest 
in  the  production  of  cotton  in  Northeast  Brazil.  The  principal  cotton  ex- 
porirTiontal  station  -and  laboratory  of  the  Federal  Govorment  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  section,  a number  of  Stato  and  Federal  oxporir.ient  stations 
have  boon  opened  and  the  distribution  of  pure  seed  has  received  increasing 
attention.  The  decrees  regulating,  the  distribution  of  seed,  the  treatment 
of  seed  for  the  eradication  of  the  pink  boll  worm,  the  inspection  and  li- 
censing of  cotton  gins,  and  the  classification  of  all  cotton  exported  have 
had  an  influence  on  increasing  tlic  quantity  and  r -proving  the  oyial  ity  of 
Northeast  Brazilia.a  cotton.  In  addition  to  this  direct  influence  and  assist- 
anco , the  Federal  Govern; 'cnt  has,  tliro\igh  its  tariff  policj^,  practically 
prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  cotton,  thus  requiring  mills  to  use 
locally  grown  cotton. 
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Cotton  incrchants  of  Korthoast  Brazil  hlavo  for  scvoral  years  realized 
tho  iriiportanco  of  cotton  as  a cash  crop  and  arc  non  lor.lcing  a special  effort 
to  stinulato  production  and  expand  oeports.  Local,  nuv/spapors,  Chambers  of 
Gonraerce,  and  other  business  organizations  are  enf'&e:,ed  in  a corepaipn  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  interest  of  fanners  in  cotton  grovving,. 

Another-  factor  that  has  stiniulated  exports  in  the  past  is  the  .policy 
of  the  Govemraeait  with  respect  to  the  control  of  .forei.gn  exchange.  During 
the  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  1934  the  Government  required  cotton  ex- 
porters to  sell  only  about  30  percent  of  -their  foreign  exchange  at  the 
official  rate,  which  Was  lower  than  the  opo:i.  market  rate.  Exporters  of 
other  coinnoditK-s , particularly  coffee,  were  required  to  sell  100  percent 
of  their  foreign  exchange  at  the  official  rate.  This  measure  favored  the 
cotton  export  trade  a:ad  v:as  a substantial  aid  in  the  movement  of  the  un- 
usually largo  crop  of  1933-34.  In  fact,  it  allowed  aii  exporter  of.  cotton, 
'by  selling  a large  part  of  his  exchange  on  tlie  open  market,  an,  exchar  go 
profit  of  approximately  10  to  13  percent  on  his  total  shipment.  In  recent 
months,  hoviever,  tho  oixhamge  situation  has  changed  and  at  presont-  is  not 
as  favorable -to  cotton  e:5eports  as  in  the  past. 

■ ■ OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  NORTI-iDAST  BRAZ'IL 

Production  in  this  section  of  Brazil  has  f.luctuatod  widely  in  past 
years.  In  tho  interior,  good,  yields  are  obtained  during  seasons  of  favor- 
able rain,  but  in  years  of  short  rainfall  very  little  cotton  is  harvested. 
Plantings  of  no’s  areas  arc  made  in  years  of  good  rains  and,  as  the  plants 
often  stand  for  sovoral  years,  tho  total  .ucroag;o  harvosted  in  any  year  is 
tho  result  01  an  o.c cumulation  of  sovoral  years  of  pl.anting.  Expansion  in 
this  area,  thoroforc,  dop^ends  iipon  the  maiirr'aH  and  tho  labor  supply.  Much 
of  the  interior  is  so  sparsely  settled  th.at  it  is  not  likely  to  ox-pand  aero 
ago  rapidly,  inadequ.;- to  transportation  pl^-.cos  r'-:thcr  severe  limitabions 
upon  expansion.  Area:',  tlx^t  might  produce  cotton  if  tr-.nisportation  v;oro 
-available  arc  now  only  accossib?  e by  pri-.-  itivo  ox  c.irt  and  mule  ppek  trains 

The  possibility  of  irrig.aticn  developing  to  the  point  /liere  it  will 
be  an  imporbant  stimulus  to  production  in  the  interior  depends  to  a large 
degree  upon  the  governmental  policy  but  is  rather  remote. 

The  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  in  the  district  beb'/ee.n  the  coastal 
plain  and  the  interior  plateau  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier  and  the  dis- 
tribution more  unia'om  depends  to  a larg,e  extent  upon  the  labor  supply 
and  tiie  general  attitude  of  the  people.  Much  of  this  area  is  far  from 
central  markets  and  handicapped  by  poor  transportation.  There  is  land 
that  could  be  used  for  ccttc.i  p.roduotion,  but  even  though  tho  rainfall  is 
more  certain  than  in  the  interior,  tho  number  of  people  available  for  the 
production  of  cotton  is  limited.  Rainfall,  tncugh  g^reater  than  in  the 
interior,  is  an  important  factor  in  this  area. 

The  district  alongj  the  coast,  vuiore  the  rain.fall  is  heavy  and  v/hcre 
the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  rux-al  Brazil  arc  located,  appears  to 
offer  possibility  for  expansi-n.  The  population  of  this  section  is 
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sufficient  to  provide  labor  for  cot.ton  ?,ro vvin^ , but  icany  of  the  people 
arc  engaged  in  the  production  of ' oueb  crops  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  food 
crops,  others  aro  also  occupied  in  industrial  work,  particul-i.rly  in 
cotton  textile  mills.  vVhil^-  the  corpot ition  of  crops  such  as  sugar  is 
not  of  major  import  once , it  has  an  influence  on  the.  expansion  of  cotton 
acreage.  The  prices  received  ror  sugpr  and  othe?r  crops  have,  in  the  past 
few  years,  been  so  low  that  several  of  the  larger  planters  who  once  pro- 
duced sugar  in  thig  area  are  now  \asing  their  labor  a.id  land  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Should  this  continue,,  it  is  likely  that  cotton  acreage 
dong  tho  coast  v?ould  increase. 

Tho  possibility  of  oxpa:iding  cotton  production  in  the.  area  of  the 
Amazon  Valley  is  rather  remote.  At  the  present  time  th^rc  is  a sm.all 
aniDunt  of  cotton  grown  in  tho  sta.te  of  Para,  which  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
Amazon  Vdlcy,  Cotto;:  is  grov'n  at  a few  points  as  fai*  as  500  miles  up 
tho  river,  but  theso  areas  small.  The  rainfall  is  heavy  and  vegeta- 
tion grows  po  rapidly,  that  it  requires  constant  cultivation  to  keep  cotton 
fields  free  of  woods  cjid  grass.  This  naturally  requires  a groat  deal  of 
labor,  and  tho  people  of  this  area  a.re,  as  a rule,  inclined  to  .avoid  labor 
?s  fai*  as  possible.  They  havo  livod  I’or  generations  with  little  effort 
end  consoquontly  fool  very  littlo  dosir-e  to  undcrtalee  the  production  of  a 
crop  involving  as  much  lebor  as  cotton.  Under  those  conditions  the  ex- 
pansion of  cotton  in  the  Araazon  Valley  will  b.c  very  slow.  It  io  very 
doubtful  that  this  section  will  bocomo  importcjit  .\t  my  tireo  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Tho  history  of  cotton  production  of  Northo-.st  Br:.zil  io  narked  by 
periods  in  which  production  re. chad  unusually  hifh  levels,  only  to  decline, 
in  oorao  cases  to  an  almost  negligible  point.  The  wide  fluctuations  of  tho 
past  arc  explomncd  by  ouch  c\’ont  as  the  /mierican  Civil  bder,  tho  freeing 
of  tho  Brazilian  slaves,  the  decline  of  th.e  Am.azon  Valley  rubber  industry, 
■nd  tho  rise  of  the  loc  ■'.1  textile  industry,  b'hilo  tecsu  au  well  as  other 
social  and  economic  factors  influenced  production,  it  is  .noticeable  th-.t , 
in  raost  cemos , tho  decline  following  a period  of  Iiigh  production  did  not 
roach  the  previous  lo’.r  level.  tho  period  for  wliich  data  .arc  available, 

the  trend  of  prode.ction.  has  been  upward. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  .last  two  years  mark  the  beginning,  of  a 
period  in  which  production  has  again  reached  a high  level.  In  this  in- 
stance the  increase  is  due  iaig.ely  to  favorable  weather  conditions  of  the 
past  seasons.  While  the  present  crop  i;iay  not  represent  t]ie  peak  of  the 
present  increase,  it  appears  reasonable  in  view  of  the  problems  and  limi- 
tations of  this  area  that  any  fiurtiaer  incieases  in  the  annual  crop  will 
be  at  a retarded  rate.  In  tho  light  of  past  trends  it  is  likely  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  or  ten  years  production  will  drop  off  considerably 
from  the  present  p^ak. 
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Cotton  is  an  old  and  v/cll  established  crop  of  Northeast  Brazil. 

The  Northeast  States  until  recently  have  produced  about  437,700  bales 
annually,  or  about  75  percent  of  the  total  Braziliei\.  crop.  In  recent 
years  production  has  incroasod  until  the  1934-35  crop  is  ostirnatod  at 
722, 2o0  ba]-cs.  No'.vcvjr,  th'.:  percont’:u;o  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop  has 
declined  due  to  the  rapid  incroaso  in  the  Southern  States  of  Brazil.  Aero- 
are,  line  production,  has  fluctuated  v/idoly.'  Yields  average  about  178 
pounds  per  aero  but  have  fluctuated  botr/eon  240  pounds  and  92  pounds  per 
acre  in  past  years. 

The  total  uroa  of  the  states  referred  to  as  l'ortho...st  Brazil  is 
estireated  at  about  l,133,2b3  square  miles,  'while  tl.is  is  an  area  ..ibout 
four  tiraes  as  largo  as  Texas,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  total  cvui  bo 
classed  as  potonti-aL  cotton  land.  Much  of  it  is  in  forest,  junf;lc,  desert, 
and  v/aste  land,  uninhrb ibted  and  practically  uninhabitable.  The  chief  dis- 
tricts of  production  are  (l)  the  coastal  plain,  (2)  bhe  Ion  foothills  and 
coastal  mountains,  and  (3)  the  interior  plateau  or  plain  lying  beyond  the 
coastal  moimtains.  The  coastal  plain  is  a ’well  v/atured  area  producinc^,  a 
variety  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  crops,  \uhile  ah;  foothill  district 
and  the  interior  plateau  arc  semi-desert  areas, 

Aniericaij.  uj/land  cotton  is  grovm  in  the  coastal  plain  icegion  and  to 
some  extent  in  th,e  footjiill  district,  iThile  the  interior  plateau  produces 
the  famous  Brazilian  tree  cotton.  Due  to  careless  methods  of  handling 
and  marketing,  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  tree  cottons  are  badly  mixed 
and  the  staple  is  noticeably  luckinf;  in  uniforraity , 

In  tlie  coastal  plain  district  cotton  production  is  chiefly  limited 
bj'-  the  competition  of  other  enterprises  for  the  available  labor  supply, 

'vVhilo  this  section  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  Brazil, 
many  of  the  people  arc  employed  in  industry  arid  live  in  cities  and  towns. 
Much  of  the  agricultural  labor  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  crops  as 
sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  food  crops.  In  rocont  years  these  crops 
have  not  been  as  profitfolo  -as  heretofore  ana  some  of  the  large  pl'intcrs, 
particularly  sugar  planters,  have  turned  to  cotton  as  a cash  crop.  There 
arc  largo  sections  in  the  co-..stul  plain  area  where  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  arc  favorable  for  cotton.  ^ 

In  the  foothill  district,  between  the  coastal  plain  and  the  interior 
plateau,  nucji  of  the  soil  is  suMtabao  for  cotton,  but  the  climatic  condi- 
t.,  arc  often  unf o.vorsble , insect  damago  hif,''.i,  and  yields  uncertain. 

In  the  interior  plate  .u  amount  of  rain  raid  its  distribution 
during  the  season  are  t1:o  prl  :cir  J,  factors  dotorminiiig  the  production  of 
cotton.  In  years  of  norraal  rc.Inf.ll  and  distribution  t'.iis  .rea  produces 
large  crops,  but  during  so'.sons  of  light  rainfall  or  poor  distribution 
yields  arc  reduced  and  production  nay  be  very  small.  T.vo  or  three  years 
of  extreme  drouglit  occurrima  .s  they  often  do  in  succession  materially  ru- 
duco  the  cotton  ;iCrcag:o  in  the  interior.  Tnc  poor  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  sca:;t  poT)ulation,  and  thi!;  lack  of  production 
credit  influence  the  cotton  production  of  the  intorior  plateau  district 
of  Northeast  Brazil. 


Tile  history  of  cotton  pro  auction  in  Northeast  Brazil  is  marked  by 
rrido  fluctuations.  The  doclino  folloi/ing,  periods  of  hi^,h  production  has 
not  as  a rule  reached  the  previous  lev  level  and  the  trend  has  boon  upward. 
The  present  highs  production,  duo  Ian' oly  to  favorable  rcather,  mas' 
represent  the  peak  of  the  uxiward  'trend;  birb  in  vl  ,v;  '-f  the  many  li  'ita- 
tions  and  pi’oduction  pro'oloms  of  this  soction,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  any  further  expansion  will  be  ax  a retarded  rate,  end  that  within 
the  next  fow  years  production  will  drop  eff  from  the- present  peak. 
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